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EXTRACTS FROM “ MEMOIRS OF ©. PHILLIPs.”” 
(Continued from page 595.) 

The 28th we went on board a sloop, and sailed 
for the Island of Nantucket. We intended by 
Divine permission to have attended the Yearly 
Meeting there, but the wind proving contrary, 
we did not get there till the 30th, when the meet- 
ing was in part over. We went on shore for a 
few hours on Elizabeth Island, where we saw no 
inhabitant ; but it being a fine sun shine day, and 
the ground rising from the sea, we laid ourselves 
down upon the turf and got a little sleep; for 
the sloop was so crowded, being small, that we 
could get very little on board. At Nantucket | 
we met our friends Daniel Stanton, Israel Pem- 
berton, &c., from Philadelphia, who had all been 
with us at the Yearly Mecting at Rhode Island. 
We were mutually refreshed together, and the | 
Lord fayored us in his service, both in the work | 
of the ministry and in discipline ; to the satis- 
faction and relief of the sensible body of Friends, | 
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| been neglected, they were unprepared for it, and 
ignorant of its weight and necessity, so that the 
meeting seemed in a dwindling condition as to 
the life of Truth. We labored for an amend- 
ment in these respects, and in order thereto, re- 
commended their bringing the young people of 
orderly conversation to their meetings for busi- 
ness (which had been too much neglected); with 
which Friends concurred, and also with the pro- 
position for their holding two meetings for wor- 
ship on the First day ; whereby the time which 
was too frequently squandered away unprofitably, 
by at least many of the younger sort, might be 
better employed. 

We left the Island in peace, in the afternoon 
of the Ist of the 7th month. The 10th we had 
a meeting at Pembroke, which was attended by 
many people of other societies, who were much 
displeased because we were silent. In the even- 
ing we had a meeting with a few friends: the 
principal service whereof was to strengthen their 
hands in the discipline. 

The 11th went to Boston, and had a meeting 
there with Friends and some others the same 
evening, which ended comfortably. 

The 12th we pursued our journey towards the 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Hampton the 
13th and 14th, and with hard travelling we 
reached it in due time. But such a scene of 
confusion and distraction I never was in before, 
occasioned by a company of Ranters, who had 
gone out from Friends in a spirit of separation, 


and I hope to the edification of some others. | but who in reality were never properly of us, 


The inhabitants of the Island were favored 


having been injudiciously taken into membership 


with wonderful visitations from on high, at the| before Friends knew on what foundation they 
time when our valuable friends John Richardson | were, and being high minded, heady and exceed- 
and others visited America: by whose labors as! ingly wild in their imaginations (which they ac- 
ministers a large meeting was gathered to the | counted revelations) would not submit to the 
praise of the Lord’s name which wrought pow-| sense of Friends in the discipline, and were 
erfully to the turning the people from “ dark-| therefore disowned. These frequently made it 
ness to light,” and many worthy professors | their practice to frequent the meetings of Friends 
of Truth then belonged to it, men and women | with their wild, disorderly appearances, and many 
zealous for the honor of it, who walked in that | of them came to this Quarterly Meeting, against 


true light wherein they had believed. But 
most of these being removed to their eternal 
mansions, and their offspring not generally walk- 
ing by the same rule, our Society was in a state 
of weakness, although the meeting was yet large, 
and there remained a living remnant in it. Some 
of the youth, especially of our own sex, appeared 
hopeful, but having been left much to them- 
selves, and the work of the discipline having 





whom we had to testify, being in the eourse of 
the meetings exceedingly burdened with. their 
spirits and public appearances under pretence of 
preaching, but we were obliged to suffer under 
their spirits until our concluding meeting, whereto 
many of them came. 

After a time of silence therein, my companion 
stood up, and one of their company began ha- 
ranguing the people in the graveyard, and others 
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were disturbing Friends in the meetinghouse ; 
whercin I think a form broke down, whereby the 
disturbance became so great, that she sat down in 
discouragement, and the meeting continued in 
disorder. 

In a short time I stood up with a view to in- 
form the people present who did not profess with 
us (who were numerous) of the reason of our 
conduct towards these Ranters. I had said but 
little before I was sensible of the spring of Di 
vine life being opened; from whence I was ena- 
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us, but we were mercifully preserved, patient and 
resigned, and I hope ready to do good for evil. 
* * * * * 


We procecded on our journey through Con- 
necticut Province to Oblong in New York gov- 
ernment, about 150 miles, having no meetings 
by the-way but at New Milford, where there are 
a few under the profession of Truth. * * We 
had thoughts of passing through the other meet- 
ings of Friends on the main land in this quarter, 
and so of proceeding to Long Island; but soon 


bled to minister, though I had no view of what after we left Oblong, a cloud came over our 
was given me to speak before I stood up, but I| spirits, and being divested of a capacity for ser. 
was immediately and mercifully clothed with | vice, we concluded to go diretly to Long Island, 
such a degree of authority, that it might indeed | and there rest until the cause or end of this dis- 
be said the Truth was over all and the meeting | pensation should be manifested to us, which 
— in ot Seat aoe sm fae to be oe from nye a 1 
e crossed part 0 ‘aseo ay in a canoe, to visit had long scen 1t would be so, and some of our 
a few friends on some islands therein. Several friends before we left Euroope expected and 
friends from Dover, &c., accompanied us in this | rather pressed it, fearing that our service would 
journey ; wherein had human fears prevailed we | be less to the church by our keeping together, 
might have apprehended ourselves in danger | than if we separated. We had now travelled 
from the Indians, who sometimes annoy the in- , together as companions in the most difficult parts 
habitants, killing some, and carrying others cap- | of the country, had shared so many trials, suffer- 
tive to a _— our : a minnie | ings and a we ag age d with . 
preserved above fear, and comforted with the} great unity of spirit therein, that 1t appeared 
hope of Truth’s prosperity among the few Friends | hard for us to part, but when we were convinced 
in that quarter; several of whom were under its | of the propriety of it, we submitted, in hope that 
humbling visitation, and therefore were near to, it might tend to the benefit ofthat glorious cause, 
our spirits, from whom we departed in gospel | for which we left our native land. 
love, and returned to Dover the 30th. * * After patiently rye ey days, my com- 
The 8th we went to Boston and attended the | panion’s way opened to Philadelphia, but I not 
Monthly Meeting there the same day, to which | being quite clear that the time for my leaving 
came many people of other societies, but we were | this quarter was fully come, concluded to stay 
wholly silent. behind her, which she as well as myself being 
We staid over the First day meetings, which | most casy with, we imparted our exercise to 
were attended by an abundance of people not | Friends at their Monthly Meeting, and had their 
professing with us ; but neither of us had much | approbation in our separation. 


to impart to them, which was matter of wonder 
both to them and to some who professed with us ; | 
there being now a willingness in the people of | 
this town to hear the testimony of Truth. | 

We were engaged to pay a religious visit to, 
most of the families of Friends there, whercin , 
we were favored with the satisfactory evidence | 
of being in the way of our duty, and from which | 


The 3d of 10th month we took an affectionate 
leave of each other at the house of our friend 
John Bowne of Flushing, and she accompanied 
by some men Friends proceeded towards Phila- 
delphia. My view was to turn. back to the few 
meetings we had not visited on the main land, 
and J. Bowne’s wife being willing to accompany 
me, we, with two men Friends, left the same af- 


we hoped some good would ensue, for it seemed ; ternoon. We had a pretty broad ferry to cross, 
to have considerable effect upon some, especially | and the tide not serving until evening, it was 
of the yeuth. | near night when we got over. We did not go in 

The 14th we went to Mendon, and after hay- | the same boat with the horses, but one of the 
ing visited a few little meetings to the north- | men Friends staid with them, and we could not 
west, passed through several to Rhode Island. | expect them over for a considerable time. The 
We were painfully exercised in this quarter, be- | ferry house seemed a poor place to lodge at, and 
ing engaged for the establishing of a right dis- | it appeared proper we should that night get to 
cipline ; and in the discouragement of a ministry | the house of a friend, who was a member of the 
in words, which was not accompanied with the | meeting I wished to attend next day, that notice 
power of Truth; wherewith some of the people | might be given of it, and if we staid for our 
were amused, but not profitably fed, and the | horses the family might probably be gone to bed. 
truly sensible were distressed. In divers places | We therefore inquired for horses to proceed for- 
we were mostly or wholly silent, in large mixed | ward, but could procure only one, upon which I 
meetings, perhaps for examples to these forward | determined to go, with a man to ride before me, 
spirits. It raised the displeasure of some against | who was to bring the horse back. My friends 
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who were with me knew the people of the ferry, 
so I set out without fear, although I had no pil- 
lion. We had but about two or three miles to 
ride, and it was a fine clear moon light night, 
and most of the way on an even sand. I soon 
found the horse was a stumbler (indeed the poor 
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hard exercise in spirit, as well as in ministerial 
service, in which I was not much enlarged. 

The 20th I had a meeting at Greenwich, where 
there is a promising prospect among the youth, 
on several of whom the solidity of Truth is deeply 
impressed. My spirit was closely united to them, 


beast had no shoes on, a common case on Long | but could minister but little. It appeared to me, 


Island, and other even sandy parts of the coun- 
try), and when we had gone perhaps half way, 
down he came, and threw us both, but we were 
thrown far enough from the horse to receive no 
hurt from him. The horse rolled upon his back, 
and when he arose I found the saddle had no 
girth to it, and I knew before it had no crupper, 
so it was unlikely that his rider should have any 
command of him when he fell. We had a kind 
of wash-way to pass before we got to the friend’s 
house, so I could not well walk it, therefore I 
mounted at some high rails, and we reached the 
house before the family was in bed, and my 
friends came safe the same night. I visited the 
mectings on the main, which I had a view of, 
and returned to Flushing the 5th. 

I wished to visit the meetings on Long Island 
that I might be excused from returning back 
thereto, but not having ease of mind in the pros- 
pect, I concluded to follow my companion to 
Philadelphia, in which I believe I was right, as 
it tended to convince Friends in general that our 
separation was not occasioned by any difference 
betwixt us, or other improper cause or motive, so 
I proceeded accordingly, accompanied by one 
man Friend. 

On the 7th we stopped to refresh ourselves at 
New York, and my affectionate friend Margaret 
Bowne, at whose house we had lodged before, 
concluded to take me in her chaise to Philadel- 
phia, a seasonable relief from riding on horse- 
back. My companion had gone a little round, in 
her way from Long Island, to visit a gencral 
mecting, and came to Philadelphia the same day, 
and after having conversed with each other, we 
were mutually satisfied with meeting, although 
we could not see that we should unite again in 
the service through the provinces of Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys. = i: - 

As we found it right to part for the gospel’s 
sake, on the 8th we took leave of each other in a 
degree of cheerfulness, and in the unity of the 
spirit, committing each other to the Divine pro- 
tection under a feeling sense of his humbling 
goodness. My views pointed to West Jersey. * * 
I passed through a train of meetings to the quar- 
terly meecting at Salem, and my concern princi- 
pally bending to the members of our own So- 
ciety in that quarter, I was pleased that the 
meetings were not mixed with others, and was 
sometimes favored with a degree of enlarge- 
ment in the heavenly gift, though at others poor 
and low. 

The Quarterly Meeting at Salem began the 
16th and ended the 19th, wherein I had close, 
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| that the Almighty would more perfect his work 
| in them by the immediate operation of his own 
spirit, than by the help of instruments. 

The 21st we rode between 50 and 60 miles to 
Cape May, visited the few Friends there, and so 
proceeded to Great Egg Harbor, visited the seve- 
ral meetings there, and the 28th went to Little 
Egg Harbor. We went a considerable way be- 
tween these two harbors in a canoe just wide 
enough for one person to sit in; there was ice in 
the bottom of it, which being broken, some straw 
was laid for me to sit on. ° . . 

I went to Rahway and Raywood’s Meetings, 
and got to New York the 5th of 12th month, 
and after a meeting there went on Long Island, 
where I visited all the settled meetings of Friends 
save one, which I had been at before. My con- 
cern here at this time principally bended towards 





the members of our own society ; and sometimes 
when mectings were much mixed with others, I 
had nothing to say to them; which gave offence, 
not only to them, but to some carnal professors 
of Truth ; but I endeavored to rest satisfied in 
the Divine will, well knowing, Infinite Wisdom 
knew best what to administer for their good. At 
Flushing, the people not professing with us had 
a great curiosity to hear me preach. Many of 
them had been with me at two meetings when 1 
was before on the Island, at both of which I was 
silent, and now came again, and were a third 
time disappointed, I believe in wisdom ; for they 
being still dissatisfied, a number of young people 
came in the evening to my lodgings, I suppose 
with an intent to know whether I had any pri- 
vate meeting in the family, with whom I sat 
down in retirement; and others of the neighbor- 
hood hearing of it came in, and I had a remarka- 
ble testimony amongst them directed to their 
states; the force of which some of them could 
not evade, as the opportunity was so select. I 
found afterwards that divers of them were De- 
ists, against whose principles I had to strike 
with much strength and clearness. Friends pre- 
sent were comforted in the feeling of Divine 

goodness, for the power of Truth was exalted, 

blessed for ever be the name of the Lord, who 

in his own time will honor such as honor him 

by manifesting that they are nothing, nor can do 

anything, but through his Divine assistance. 

(To be continued.) 





Memorial of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning SARAW S. JANNEY, deceased. 
Sarah 8. Janney, daughter of William ond 
Susannah Hartshorn, was born at Alexandria, 
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Va., on the 19th of the 6th month, 1785. In 
early life she was favored to have the care and 
guardianship of religiously concerned parents, by 
whom she was educated in the principles and 
testimonies of Friends ; and in her was verified 


the saying of the wise King, “bring up a child | ; 


in the way he should g0, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it” 

In the year 1811 she was married to Phineas 
Janney, with whom she lived in great harmony 
and affection, more than forty years; looking 
diligently to the affairs of her household. ‘To her 
domestics she was uniformly kind. Knowing | 
their life to be one of hardship and labor, she | 
vas much concerned that those in whose employ | 
they were, should exercise great care, and true 
Christian guardianship towards them, and that | 
all should be compensated for their service. 

Having no children of her own, to those young | 
persons Who were placed uuder her charge, she 
devoted a motherly attention, and endeavored to 
qualify them to fill useful stations in life. She 
was remarkable for her plainness, simplicity and 


humility, holding all earthly possessions in light | 
esteem, that she might gain a better inheritance, | 


and preferring to assist the needy, rather than 
indulge in unnecessary expenditure and ex- 
travagance. 


She occupied the station of an elder in our | 
meeting for many years, and fulfilled its duties | 


with usefulness and dignity. Although during 
the greater part of her life, her health was ex- 


ceedingly delicate, yet she was diligent in the 
attendance of our mectings for worship and 
discipline, allowing no obstacle that could be sur- 


mounted, to prevent the performance of this 
solemn obligation. 

Owing to deafness 
much part in meetings for business, yet she 
possessed a remarkably quick discernment, and 
clear judgment, in matters of Discipline, and was 
a prudent and safe counsellor, much concerned 
for the maintainance of our religious testimonies, 
and the prosperity of truth. ‘She was no less 
earnest in the fulfilment of her social duties, 
being charitable to the poor, kind to the sick and 
afflicted, and evincing the sincerity of her 
devotion, by a life of practical righteousness. 
On the death of her husband, which occurred 
but a few months before her own, she manifested 
much concern that she might be prepared for the 
final summons, being impressed with the belief 
that she would not long survive him. 


On the decease of her sister Mary Stabler, she 
said, she would not long survive her. 
evening of the same day, she was taken ill, and 
on the third day after her attack, being the = 
of the 5th month, 1853, she e: almly expired, i 
the 68th year of her age. 


Signed hy direction and on behalf of A’ex- 
andria Monthly Meeting, in the State of 


, she was unable to take | 


ie the | 
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Virginia, held by adjournment, on the 10th of 
8th month, 1853, by 


BenJAMIN HALLOWELL, Cleri: for the day. 
Marcaret E. HALLowE 1, Clerk. 
Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. 


RACHEL’S TOMB. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 

This tomb stands upon an eminence by the 
wayside, not far from Bethlehem. It consists, 
at the present time, of a small mosque like edi- 
fice covered by a dome. It contains two apart- 
| ments; one, toward the east, is open; the other, 
| toward the west, is closed, and contains the 
tomb, which, as it appears at the present day, is 

| an oblong mound, like a common grave. The 
| peculiar circumstances which attended the death 
and burial of Rachel, and those which have since 
occurred to perpetuate the memory of the event, 
‘render it highly probable that this is indeed the 
actual spot in which the body of the venerable 
Hebrew mother was really interred. 

The death of Rachel occurred under such cir- 
cumstances as to make a very deep and affecting 
impression on the mind of her husband. He 
was travelling with her and the rest of his family 
from Bethel to Mamre (afterward Hebron,) in 
order to visit his father Isaac, who was at that 
time there, when she suddenly fell sick by the 
way ; and after a brief period of excitement, suf- 
fering and alarm, she died, leaving the infant, 
subsequently named Benjamin, motherless in his 
father’s arms. Jacob buried her where she died, 
and erected a monumental pillar upon the spot 
,to mark the grave. The very deep impression 
which the death of Rac hel, under these circum- 
stances, made upon the ‘patriarch’ s mind, is 
shown by his affecting allusion to it on his own 
death-bed, many years afterward, and by the 
prominence which he gave to the event in re 
viewing the circumstances of his history: “ As 
for me,” said he, “when I came from Padan, 
| Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the 

way, when yet there was but a little way to come 
unto Ephrath ; and I buried her there in the 
way of Epbrath; the same is Bethlehem.” (Gen. 
xlviii. 7.) Though at the time when he said 
this, the venerable patriarch was so much en- 
feebled by infirmity and age, that he was scarcely 
conscious of what was taking place around bis 
dying bed, his thoughts instinctively recur to the 
scenes and incidents through which he had passed 

| in former years; and he recounts calamities long 
gone by as if they were present sorrows. 

The monument which Jacob erected over Ra- 
_chel’s grave, and the general feeling of venera- 
| tion with which Rachel was regarded, marked the 

spot so effectually as to make it universally 
known to the several generations which immedi- 
ately succeeded the age of the patriarch. Moses 
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alludes to the pillar as still standing at the day | much enjoyment, we would emphatically answer 
when he wrote his history ;* and subsequently,| no! There is a freedom, a serenity, a cheerful- 
in the time of Saul, a rendezvous is appointed at | ness, an appreciation of every blessing dispensed 
the place, implying that it was a spot universally | by a loving Father, which can only be experi- 
known.t From that day to this it has been! enced in the degree in which our lower propensi- 
visited and described by a constant succession of | ties are regulated, and the higher affections have 
travellers, bringing its identity down, by an al-| free exercise. He whose happiness is found in 
most uninterrupted succession of proofs, to the | making others happy, has a source of enjoyment 
present day. which the afflictions incident to this life cannot 
deprive him of; and there are seasons in his ex- 
perience when, in the consciousness of having 
A belief in the power of religion as the only | been enabled to overcome temptation, to employ 
effectual regulator of the conduct, is so universal | his faculties in the cause of Truth, and to dispense 
that it might be asked, why then point out par- | of his worldly substance to those who have need, 
ticular evils, or recommend the practice of par-| his heart is expanded in gratitude to the Source 
ticular virtues? Why not direct to that princi-| of every blessing. S. 
ple which would bring all into harmony? The ee 
practice of the commissioned messengers of the | Se ee Se : 
Most High, from the earliest period, and the | The accompanying essay, written by a plain 
teachings of the blessed Jesus, may be cited in | farmer during his evening leisure, and surrounded 
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reply to this query. To those who love the! 
world, and in whom the love of the Father dwells 
not, it were in vain to hold up the beauty and 
excellency of virtue, for they cannot be enamored 
of it: to these the awakening appeal, comparable 
to the thunder-tone or the earthquake, is often 
sent ; but there is a class among those who have 
made some progress in the way of truth, who are 
in danger of being almost imperceptibly drawn 
aside from it, by the influences which surround 
them. One of these influences is found in the 
extravagance and self-indulgence of the times. 
A misappropriation of that over which we have 
been made stewards, may in the eye of Omuipo- 
tence be a more heinous sin than the sad exhi- 
bition of misused powers, scen in the poor ine- 
briate; though the world gives a far different 
verdict. If, in the moderate pursuit of business, 
joined to the discharge of religious and social 
duties, there should be accumulated more than 


sufficient for our comfortable accommodation, we | 


may consider ourselves as merely stewards over 
the remainder, to apply it wisely for the benefit 
of others; and he who would either hoard or 
waste it, must be considered an unfaithful stew- 
ard. Our views in relation to how much of the 
good things of this life is necessary for our com- 
fortable accommodation, are so much the result 
of early training and the sphere in which we 
move, that although this consideration should 
prevent our furming harsh judgments respecting 
others, yet the wisdom from above, which is able 
to direct in every station of life, will, if watch- 
fully heeded, enable us to form a right judgment 
in this respect. The mind which thus acts from 
a principle of right within itself, will always be 
consistent; but this cannot be attained whilst we 
are governed by the fluctuating opinions of the 
world. Should our young friends enquire whe- 
ther such a course would not deprive them of 


* Gen. xxxv. 20. 11 Sam. x. 2. 


by a busy family, is offered to you for insertion, 
| if deemed worthy. J. H. 
Westbury, t1th mo, 22d, 1853. 
“ Be always ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in you.” This injunction of that eminent 
, and dignified minister of Jesus Christ, the apostle 
Paul, is equally worthy of our regard in the 
present day. In our intercourse with strangers, 
who are often desirous of information respecting 
‘our peculiar habits and testimonies, to be able to 
| offer areason for their correctness is truly desira- 
| ble. What acharm it gives to the company of 
| the young, and how ennobling to the older mem- 
bers, to possesses, in addition to a cultivated in- 
tellect, a mind well informed concerning the his- 
tory, doctrines and discipline of the Society of 
‘Friends. Other sects are more alive to this sub- 
|ject than we are. Witness their “Sunday” 
schools, catechisms, and other modes of impart- 
| ing a knowledge of the tenets they hold, and their 
industry and zeal in training the tender minds of 
their children to believe in their peculiar creeds 
and forms of worship. 

Far be it from me to desire the members of 
our society to practice a system of proselytism. 
But may we not be too negligent in the import- 
ant duty of imparting information, and directing 
the minds of the young to the consideration of 
our historical records, in which the principles and 
testimonics of our society are set forth? The 
% to cheap literature is so easy, and books of 


every description so characteristic of this age, 
that the plain, unobtrusive writings of the Socicty 
of Friends are very much neglected. 

To the traveller Zionward, these mementoes of 
the experiences and exercises of former servants 
of the Most High are peculiarly strengthening, 
adding to the number of that cloud of witnesses 
by which we are surrounded, They well know 
that every day and every hour they must watch 
and resist the besetments of the tempter, if they 
add even a fibre to compose that robe of fine 
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linen the righteousness of saints washed and made 
white in the blood of the lamb or the life of | 
Christ within us 

As we e perceive our exercises and struggles are | 
no new thing, but have been the allotment of the 
righteous in all ages, we are encouraged, as the 
corroborate our own, to persevere in well doing. 

We see in history, pictured in the most glow- 
ing colors, the exploits of renowned generals—the 


vonquests of an Alexander or Cesar, the fame of | 


a Napoleon or Wellington; but as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, as eternity transcends 


this present life in importance, so the combats | 


2 
and victories daily and continually waged by the 


members of the church militant, exceed those 
whose glory is the widow’s tears and the orphan’s 
sighs. To conquer our enemies by loving them, 
to do good for evil, to fulfil every law of God, i in 


which “only true greatness consists, requires a far | 


more incessant care, a greater activity, and a 
more constant mental exertion thau the exploits 
of warriors and heroes. 

If we would see constancy, courage and true 


heroism portrayed in its strongest colors, read | 
he liyes of ly Friends. vould | 
the liyes of our early Friends. How often would 
the non-performance of a small act, the speaking | 
of a single word, have saved them from a prison, | 
and their property from ruin. Their unflinching 


testimony against the taking of oaths was anoble | 
one, and should be endeared to us not on! ly by 
their wrongs and sufferings but by its own in- 
trinsic importance. Well may we admire their 
fortitude, the strength of their faith, and the 


power of that love which cnabled them to bear | 


their privations and the deep and lastin 


they endured. 


§ wrongs 


In vain they urged the pr ohibi- 


tions given by our blessed example, and that of | 


the apostle James. In vain they shewed the in- 


utility of oaths, and their tendency to lower the | 


standard of veracity and sincerity. For many 
years the judges and law-makers turned a deaf 
ear to their appeals. 

Let us look attentively at the reasons why | 
oaths are unlawful fora disciple of Christ. Jesus 
reminded his followers that, as they had no 
power over the objects by which they swore as 


pledges of their truthfulness, they could not | 


therefore forfeit them if they swore falsely. 

An oath, as defined by an eminent expositor, | 
is “that whereby we call God to witness the | 
truth of what we say, with a curse upon our- | 
selves cither expressed or implied, should it prove 
false.’ 


To one who has known the power of omnipo- | 


tence, and is impressed with a sense of his own 


infirmity and nothingness, thus to invoke the aid 


of omnipotence on every trifling occasion, is felt 
to be an indignity offered*to a gracious Creator. 
If he who always did his he: avenly Father’s will, 
and whom all Christians unite in considering a | 
perfect pattern, used in his appeal to his Father 
this imploring language: “if it be possible let 
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this cup pass from me,” yet closed with the lan- 
guage, “not my will, but thine be done,” how 
| can we, 80 far inferiog i in faithfulness and devo- 
tion, demand his help or invoke a curse on the 
non-fulfilment of a promise? The writer has 
stood by persons in court, and with deep feelings 
of distfess heard them swear by Almighty God 
with uplifted hand, appearing so utterly regard- 
less of Him in whom they lived and moved and 
had their being, as almost .to cause a shudder at 
their audacity. Can it be thought strange, that 
when our faithful predecessors “became enlight- 
ened in the true knowledge of God, through | the 
revelation of his immediate presence, and thus 
viewed Him in all His attributes, that they 
should speak His name and approach his pre- 
sence with reverential awe, fearing to break the 
| commandment—thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain—preferrring to submit 
to the long imprisonments and banishments, and 
confiscation of goods inflicted upon them, rather 
than violate this command ? Although they were 
released from the ensnaring oaths of allegiance 
many years previous, yet the Parliament gave 
them no relief from their inability of holding any 
office, or of defending their property; and impri- 
sonment and sequestration of their estates, for 
contempt of court, continued till 1696. In that 
year it was enacted, that the solemn declaration 
| or affirmation of a Quaker should be of the same 
| foree and effect as oaths taken in the usual form. 
This was a season of rejoicing to the tried and 
| perseeuted Friends, a legacy for which we cannot 
be too thankful. Now, through the continued 
‘leniency of our rulers, we are allowed to testify 
‘on the same ground as we give deeds, notes, bonds, 
and other legal instruments ; act as guardians, 
administrators and trustees, or enter into the so- 
lemn covenant of marriage ; no greater care being 
necessary in our affirmations than in any other 
promise we make, rightly and truly to fulfil 
| them; and in this light our carly Friends viewed 
an affirmation. 
The Christian should always be on the wateh- 
_ tower, that he may be enabled to fulfil every 
| duty. 
I would recommend to the young and inte- 
| rested members of our Society, that they examine 
_this subject of promises or affirmations carefully 
| in all its bearings. No matter what the promise 
may be, either in the marriage covenant, the most 
sacred and perhaps the most difficult to ’ perform, 
|in giving notes, accepting trusts, or in the occa- 
sions of « every day life, we shoul d always ask our- 
| selves the question, are we able to perform them? 
But there is no need of discouragement ; wisdom 
is given to every obedient mind, and it will be 
found profitable to direct through all the devious 
paths of life. 





True honor will pay treble damages, rather 
_ than justify one wreng by another. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. t 
Some time since I noticed with great satisfac- 
tion some articles on Capital Punishment, so in 
accordance with my views and feelings on that 
subject, I could but desire they were spread 
broadcast in every public journal throughout the 
world. Unhappy victims are they, who through 
unwatchfulness fall an easy prey to those temp- 
tations that lead on step by step in a downward 
course, until the sensitive feelings of humanity 
become blunted, setting at defiance the laws of 
God and men—surely it is right such should 
suffer a penalty. But is there no compassion 
for them—will nothing but blood atone for 
blood, in this day of gospel light, and boasted 
mental development? I want us to look seri- 
ously at the subject, as followers of a Redeemer 
who came to save life, not to destroy it. It is 
surely time this old relic of barbarism was done 
away, and the attribute of mercy brought to 
bear upon the offending in its stead. To reclaim, 
not to cut off, would then be the object. It is| 
an awful thing in cool reflection to take away | 
that life we cannot give, and send an immortal 
soul to eternity, it may be, unprepared. May it 
be the noble act of American legislation to 
change the penalty to confinement for life, or 
such punishment as in wisdom may be devised ; 
that may have for its aim the blessed effect to | 
lead to repentance and reconciliation with God, 
and at the same time shield the community 
from harm. S. H. 











| 
TEACHING NEGROES TO READ AND WRITE. | 


Yesterday morning Mrs. Margaret Douglas | 
was arrainged before the Circuit Court, on | 
charge of teaching negro children to read and | 
write, contrary to the statute in such cases made 
and provided, and against the peace and dignity | 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. By some | 
means, a report had been previously circulated 
that the lady had determined not to employ the 
services of counsel, but to rely solely ou her own | 
legal abilities in conducting her defence. It is | 
unnecessary to say that this announcement, so 
so unusual in our Anti-Bloomer, and Anti- 
Woman’s Rights community, succeeded in 
filling our Court room with persons to witness 
the novel spectacle. As she entered the Court 
room and took her seat among the Attorneys at 
the bar, a most profound sensation was created, 
and an unbounded curiosity to obtain a glimpse 
atthe intrepid female, who could thus boldly 
encroach upon the prerogatives hitherto reserved | 
to coats and pantaloons, was visible in every coun- 
tenance. The jury had no sooner been em- 
pannelled than the lady, without waiting for the 
examination of witnesses, or the opening remarks | 
of the Attorney for the Commonwealth, pro- 
ceeded in a clear and melodious voice to the con- | 
sideration of the charges set forth in the in- 
dictment. 





The surprise of the whole legal fraternity was 
so great, at this sudden revolution in the time 
honored practice of the Courts, that she had pro- 
gressed considerably into the merits of the case 
before His Honor recovered himself sufficiently 
to inform her that it would be more regular to 
suspend her remarks until after the examination 
of witnesses was concluded. The lady readily 
assented to the proposition of His Honor, and 
the witnesses for the Commonwealth were called 
to the stand. By their testimony it appeared 
that, some months ago, information reached His 
Honor, the Mayor, Simon 8. Stubbs, Esq., of a 
school for the education of blacks being in suc- 
cessful operation in the City of Norfolk, under 
the superintendence of Mrs.Douglas. A warrant 
was immediately issued, with directions to the 
officers to bring all parties coucerned before him, 
in order that the matter might be investigated. 
Upon repairing to the residence of Mrs. Douglas, 
the officers found some cightcen or twenty 
youthful descendants of Ham engaged in literary 
pursuits, all of whom, with their teachers, Mrs. 
Douglas and her daughter, were taken into 
custody and carried to the Mayor’s Office. After 
a full investigation of the matter, his Honor de- 
cided to dismiss the complaint in order that a 
Grand Jury might have an opportunity of giving 
it consideration. At the meeting of the Grand 
Jury a true bill was found against Mrs. Douglas 
and her daughter, but the latter having pre- 
viously gone to New-York, process could not 


be served upon her. Ou the part of the defence, - 


the lady examined several prominent and re- 
spectable gentlemen, members of the Church, for 


‘the purpose of showing that the practice of 


teaching blacks had been sanctified by the customs 
of the members of the different Churches in the 


‘city in having Sunday Schools exclusively for 
| that purpose. It did not appear from the evidence 


of any of the gentlemen called upon by Mrs. 


‘Douglas, that they had actually seen negroes 


taught from books in any of the Sunday Schools 
of the city, but the fact, as stated by them, that 
nearly all the negroes attending the Sunday 
Schools cvuld read, gave rise toa violent sus- 


| picion that many of the ladies and gentlemen of 


our city, moving in the higher circles of society, 


' had been guilty of as flagrant a violation of the 


law, as could be imputed to Mrs. Douglas and 
her daughter. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, the attorney 
for the Commonwealth kindly gave way for 
Mrs. Douglas to continue her appeal to the Jury, 
which was done on the part of the lady in a 


; manner that would have reflected credit on Miss 


Lucy Stone, or any other member of the “strong 
minded” sisterhood. She disdained to deny 
the charge preferred against her or to shirk the 
responsibility in any way whatever, but gloried 
in the philanthropic duties in which she has been 
engaged. She denied, however, any knowledge 


~ 
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of the existing laws upon the subject, and con- 
fidently expected that the Jury would not pro- 
nounce her guilty for having committed no other 
offense than that of being betrayed into error, if 
such it was, by what she had deemed dis- 
tinguished precedents. Having concluded her 
address she retired from the Court, and the case 
was briefly concluded by the attorney for the 
Commonwealth. As usual, the Jury could not 
agree, and were adjourned over till next morn- 
ing. 

The Jury—in the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Mrs. Margaret Douglas, for teaching negroes 
to read and write contrary to law—found the 
defendant guilty and fined her $1. The Judge, 
in passing sentence according to the statute, will 
condemn her to imprisonment for not less than 
six months.—Nor/olk News, 24th. 
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When the first extracts from C. Phillips’ Me- 
moirs were made, we had no prospect of extend- 
ing them beyond two or three numbers: but as 
we advanced, our interest in them increased, and 


the wish having been expressed by some of our 


readers, that they might be continued through 
her visit to this continent, we have done so, ne- 
cessarily omitting much of interest, but taking 
such parts as was thought to contain the most in- 


struction with the greatest amount of informa-_| 


tion. Her firm reliance upon the internal uner. 
ring Guide, through the various trials to which 
she was subjected, is conspicuously manifested. 
If some who are occasionally “ pressed in spirit” 
to go see how it fares with their distant brethren, 
were to contrast the dangers and difficulties of 
her equestrian journey with the present easy and 
rapid mode of travel, would it not silence a feel- 


ing which is sometimes ready to arise, that a/| 
lot : ‘ “ace 
great sacrifice is required? And if we follow the | 


experience of this dedicated servant in various 
parts of the vineyard, we shall find that those 
days were not more exempt from deficiencies and 
d 
whom the weight and labor then rested, were as 
sensible of the devastating effects of a worldly 
spirit as are the faithful burden-bearers of the 


present time. Do we not see, do we not know, 


that the welfare of our religious body depends 
upon individual faithfulness? and in proportion 
as this is witnessed, will the works of righteous- 
ness and peace be manifest. So also as our mem- 
bers are induced to forsake the “ Fountain of liy- 


° | 
iscouragements than our own—that those upon 
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ing waters,” and hew for themselves “ cisterns 
which can hold no water,”’ shall we feel ourselves 
impoverished and withered. Under a belief that 
our heavenly Father still continues his compas- 
sionate regard to all, we fecl to repeat the invita- 
tion, “‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters: come ye, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” 


Departep this life, on Third day evening, the 
29th of Eleventh month, ExrizaBetn Exiicort, in 
the 92d year of her age. She was the daughter of 

| James Brooke, of Montgomery county, Maryland, 
| but for the last 63 years a resident of Eliicott’s 
| Mills—where she was much beloved by a large 
| circle, to whom her Christian purity of character 
| had, during her long sojourn, been a shining exam- 
| ple. Her active benevolence was ever a source of 
| happiness to herself and the poor of her neighbor- 
_ hood, and the last wish she expressed regarding the 
things of this world was, that an aged colored wo- 
man should be cared for. 
| She was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
her conduct ever consistent with the principles she 
| professed and loved. Though for many years un- 
‘able to attend Divine worship, she felt a living in- 
| terest that our meetings should be well attended, 
| believing that nothing is lost in a pecuniary view, 
to those who leave their homes with seeming diffi- 
culty to perform what she believed so reasonable 
| a duty. ‘ 

She was singularly blessed in retaining her men- 
tal faculties uutil her death, and in being free from 
euffering during the few days that she was confined 

_to her bed But a few hours preceding the close, 
she expressed herself as entirely free from pain; 
and shortly after said to her children, “I shall not 
| be with you long.’ She fell asleep in death as 
calmly and fearlessly as a child in its mother's 
| arms. 


For Friends’ Int«lligencer. 
In a recent number of “ Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer,” an article appeared relative to the “ Jour- 
nal of John Comly,” with some just and appro- 
priate remarks on the purity and excellence of 
| his character. It also seemed to invite a criti- 
cism of the work, on the ground of its meriting 
further notice than has yet been bestowed upon 
it in public print. In my opinion it is not a 
| work entitled to the criticism of the learned. It 
| is a religious work, and as such it has evidently 
| been no part of the design of the writer to arrive 
at an eloquent or lofty style of language. 
| Friends do not or ought not to desire that the 

writings or publications of, or concerning their 
members, should be specimens of literary merit, 
| or an exhibit of tie erudition and cultivated in- 
telleet of the authors—although these accom- 
| paniments, when in entire harmony and subser- 
| Viency to the leadings and teachings of the pure 
| spirit of Truth, may greatly enhance the value 
| and interest of a work with some minds, yet the 
| hope is felt that few judge of intrinsic worth by 
‘ such criterion. 
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When those who were personally acquainted, beams upon thee. We all have our night sea- 


with the writer of the work under notice, recur | 
to the admirable simplicity of his manners and 
deportment on all occasions, to the precepts and 
doctrines he earnestly inculcated, all harmonizing | 
into a beautiful consistency, can we for a mo-, 
ment indulge the wish that the journal of his 
life, of his exercises and travels, and the pre-| 
cepts of practical righteousness which he was 
concerned to leave for the benefit of his survi-| 
vors, I say can we for a moment wish that these | 
had been dressed in a different garb from what | 
we find them? Would we desire his experiences | 


sons; and how comfortable will be the reflection 
that we idled not away the time when light was 
in our dwelling. We then can more patiently 
endure the darkness, and more confidently expect 
that the dawnings of the Sun of Righteousness 
will again illumine our path, and make plain our 
way before us. 

Since I last wrote I have been very poorly, and 
think I have not borne my recent indisposition 
with as much patience and resignation as on some 
former occasions. Perhaps the disappointment 
in not being able to join loved ones in the city, 





to be depicted in more forcible cr decorative | as I had anticipated, caused some disquietude. I 
language? [I trust not. desire to stand resigned to whatever may be al- 
faving for many yeare enjoyed an intimate| lotted me, either of bodily or mental suffering, 
acquaintance with our beloved departed friend, | knowing I need refining; for the dross, tin, and 
and knowing by frequent intercource that his! reprobate silver are very adhesive. As to getting 
mind was replete with knowledge and wisdom, | to the city, the prospect is clouded. I must leave 
his talents improved to the best advantage, not| it for the present. I feel my friends there very 
only in things pertaining to this life but to that | near and dear to me; and though we may be de- 
which is to come, with superior attainments in| prived of the pleasure of mingling personally, and 
science and literature, I have often been led to| vocally interchanging thought, yet the privilege 
admire the entire symplicity of style and eluci-| of internal union and communion, time and dis- 
dation which characterize the works he compiled | tance cannot sever from us. My beloved friend 
for the use of schools, adapted to the under- D. is oft the companion of my mind. I doubt not 
standing of very childhood; and also in later | hidden trials and exercises are often dispensed to 
publications, the matter and manner of his selee- | her—proof sure, that the heavenly Father con- 
tions indicate him eminently qualified instrue-|tinues her under his training hand; and as she 
tively to meet the ordinary tastes and capabili-| abides in lowliness, willing to be anything or 
tics of the general reader. At the closing of his nothing, she will be led safely on through all 
literary labors of love, we find in the journal of | difficulties, and be enabled to sing praises on the 
of his life the same uniform simplicity of style, banks of deliverance. 
the same earnest devotedness of purpose for the} I have no vision respecting overseers or elders. 
benefit and instruction of the inquiring, learning | Whether I shall ever again be of any use, is to me 
mind—and this very simplicity and freedom | oft a doubtful case. Friends need not fear wound- 
from all adornment, constitutes in the view of | ing my feelings as to any course they may deem 
very many a great and valuable attraction to the | it right to take respecting me. I seem to have 


pages of the work before us. I would that it, 
might be attentively perused by all classes of so- | 
ciety. It is fraught with instruction—calculated | 
to inspire with feelings of tenderness and a 
love for goodness—to convey consolation and| 
comfort to the tried and exercised mind, and en- 
couragement to press forward in every right 
effort to pursue that path that leads to peace and | 
rest. 


LETTERS FROM RACHEL MASON.—NO. XXXIV. 
A , 4mo., 1848. 

Think not, my beloved friend and younger 
sister, that thy last letter was not duly appre- 
ciated because I have been thus long silent; far 
from it, I assure thee; for my feelings were en- 
livened on thy behalf, in that the Master had | 
crowned thy little acts of dedication to his work | 
with a sensible evidence that the canopy of his 
love was over thee, stimulating thee to further| 
devotion in his cause. I was glad the lone and | 
outwardly scattered ones had been remembered, 
and had been privileged to share even the crumbs 
of divine bounty. Hold on thy way whilst day 





little judgment of my own. Spiritually, I am 
poor: perhaps it is best for me; but my secret 
aspirations are, that He who in early life I loved, 
may, though unseen, be near me in the decline of 
my day, and mercifully give me, from season to 
season; a taste of his goodness and his love. 

The country looks lovely. The fruit trees in 
bloom; the verdure of the lawn, fresh and green; 


|and birds of various notes continue their melody 


till the shades of night invite them to repose. I 
still have a sense of enjoyment in these things, 
but not the zest I once had. I often wish some 
of the loved ones from the city were here to cnjoy 
it with me.—If I should not get to the Yearly 
Meeting, (which, the Doctor says, would be very 
unsuitable for me,) I hope some one will keep me 
duly informed of its concerns. 

I believe I must close, with a hope that one of 
thy letters will, ere long, cheer thy feeble — 


A , 6mo., 1848. 
Thy promptness, my dear H., in giving me an 
early account of the Yearly Mecting, was very 
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acceptable, especially as the tidings thus con- | fruit-bearing blossom of the year. The fern is 
veyed were calculated to cheer the mind and in- | coming up, its woolly heads just appearing above 
spire a lively hope that better times are in store | ground, the broad pod closely rolled within; 
for us as a society. Though I have had seasons | presently the down will grow darker, and the 
of great discouragement, yet through all a grain | leaves begin touncurl. The humming-birds, and 
of faith has remained with me, that the time of | some of the many warblers, use the wool of the 
commotion would pass away, and there would be | young fern-stalks to line their nests. 

known a deeper centering in the Divine Power, | The valley looked pleasantly from the hill-side 
and its gathering influences would connect us in| this afternoon; the wheat-fields are now very 
harmony and love. It was indeed a favor to be | brilliant in their verdure, some of a golden green, 
prized, and demands a tribute of thanksgiving, | others of a deeper shade. Nearly half the fields 
that the “ Healer of breaches,” and the Restorer | are ploughed this scason, and the farms look like 
of paths to walk in, graciously manifested him- | new-made gardens. As we stood on the quiet, 
self by the breaking of bread, both immediately | open down, a sweet song, from a solitary bird, 
and instrumentally among you. May fruits com- | broke the stillness charmingly: it came from the 
mensurate with the blessings bestowed abound, | edge of a bare wood above, but we could not sce 


and we become each other’s joy and rejoicing in 
the Lord. 

It is pleasant sometimes to look forward to 
mingling with loved ones in the cities of B. and 
P.; but how it may be I must leave. I expect 
to be feeble through the warm weather; but if 
autumnal breezes should gtrengthen me, I may 
again be with you. At present I find quietude 
is best. A little work and short walks are about 
the needful exercises for me. I do not often feel 
able to ride to meetings; but still I should be 
there at times when I am at home, if our old car- 
riage horse were not disabled. He is turned into 
the fields to range at will, and we hope will be fit 
for service again. The other horses a coward is 


afraid of, and they move so briskly the jolting is | 


painful. I cannot come at any thing like physi- 
cal energy; and the mind being leagued with the 
body, partakes in measure of its imbecility. 

I began this letter nearly a week since; but the 
heat of the weather seemed to dry up my intellee- 
tual springs. I could find nothing to impart worth 
thy acceptance beyond a record of my continued 
unabated interest and affection for thee. May I 
be duly thankful that this spring is permitted 
still to flow freely toward my endeared friends : 
there is true enjoyment in it. 

Farewell, loved one. ‘That grace, mercy, and 
peace may abound with thee, is the dsire of thy 
attached friend, X. M. 


The extract given this week from Rural 
Hours, embraces an interesting description of the 
Swallows—a bird no doubt familiar to the eye of 
most of our readers, and yet many may be unac- 
quainted with its peculiar habits, and the differ- 
ent varieties of the species. E. 

From Rural Hours, 

_ May 3d.-—Pleasant walk on the open hill- 
side. Sweet, quiet day: if the leaves were out 
they would not stir, for the winds are all asleep. 
Walking over pasture-ground, we did not find 


the little singer. 

The beech bushes have a comical look at this 

‘season, growing many together and huddling 
their dead leaves so tenaciously about their lower 
branches, they put one in mind of a flock of ban- 
tem chickens, with well-feathered legs : we would 
think these warm May-days they would be glad 
to throw off their winter furbelows. 

4th.—The Chimney Swallows have come in 
their usual large numbers, and our summer flock 
of Swallows is now complete. Of the six more 

common varieties of this bird, found in North 
' America, we have four in our neighborhood, and 
the others are also found within a short distance 
of us. 

The White-Bellied Swallows came first to the 
| village this year; they are generally supposed to 
‘be rather later than the Barn-Swallows. This 
| pretty bird has been confounded with the Euro- 
‘pean Martin; but it is peculiar to America, and 
| confined, it would scem, to one part of the conti- 
nent, for their summer flight reaches to the fur 
‘countries, and they winter in Louisiana. It is 
| said to resemble the Water-Martin of Europe, in 
;many of its habits, being partial to the water, 

often perching and roosting on the sedges. They 
| are very numerous on the coast of Long Island, 
| but they are also very common in this inland 
‘county. Occasionally you see them on the 
branches of trees, which is not usual with others 
of their tribe. 

The Barn- Swallow resembles in many respects 
the European Chimney Swallow ; yet it is in 
fact a different variety — entirely American. 
Where the European bird is white, ours is bright 
chesnut. They are one of the most numerous 
birds we have ; searcely a barn in the country is 
without them; they scarcely ever choose any 
other building for their home. They are very 
busy, cheerful, happy-tempered creatures, re- 
markably peaceable in their disposition, friendly 
to each other, and to man also. Though living 
so many together, it is remarkable that they do 
not quarrel, showing what may be done in this 


many flowers; only a few violets here and there | way by sensible birds, though very sensible men 
and some young strawberry-flowers, the first | and women, too, seem, too often, to feel no scru- 
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ples about quarrelling themselves, or helping 
their neighbors to do so. They are often seen at 
rest on barn-roofs, and just before leaving us for 
a warmer climate, they never fail to collect out 
of doors on the fences and plants. They go as 
far north as the sources of the Mississippi, and 
winter far beyond our southern boundary. 

The Chimney Swallow is also wholly Ameri- 
ean. The European bird which builds in chim- 
neys, is very different in many respects, placing 
its nest frequently in other situations, while our 
own is never known, under any circumstances, to 
build elsewhere. Before the country was civil- 
ized, they lived in hollow trees; but now, with a 
unanimity in their plans, which is very striking, 
they have eutirely deserted the forest, and taken 
up their abode in our chimneys. They still use 
twigs, however, for their nests, showing that 
they were originally a forest-bird ; while many 
others, as the robin and the oriole, for instance, 
gladly avail themselves of any civilized materials 
they find lying about, such as strings, thread, 
paper, &e., &e. Our chimney swift has no 
beauty to boast of; it is altogether plain and al- 
most bat-like in appearance, but in its way it is 
remarkably clever and skilful. It is as good at 
clinging to a bare wall, or the trunk of a tree, as 
the woodpecker, its tail being shaped like that af | 
those birds, and used for the same purpose, as a 
support. The airis their peculiar element ; here 
they play and chase the insects, and feed and 
sing after their fashion, with an eager, rapid 
twitter; they have little to do with the earth, 
and the plants and the trees, never alighting ex- 
cept within a chimney. They feed entirely on 
the wing, supplying their young also, when they 
are able to fly, in the same manner, and they 
seem to drink flying, as they skim over the water. 
A cloudy, damp day is their delight, and we often 
see them out in the rain. How they provide the 
twigs for their nests, one would like to know, for 
they are never observed looking for their mate- 
rials on the ground, or about the trees; probably 
they pick them up as they skim the earth. Their 
activity is wonderful, for they are on the wing 
earlicr and later than any other of their busy 
tribe. Often, on a summer’s evening, we see 
them pass when it is quite dark—near 9 o'clock ; 
and the next morning they will be up, perhaps, 
at 3; they are said, indeed, to feed their young 
at night, so that they can have but little rest at 
that season. Some persons shut up their chim- 
heys against them, on account of the noise, which 
keeps one awake at times; and they have a trick 
of getting down into rooms, through the fire- 
place, which is troublesome to neat housekeepers; 
the greatest objection against them, however, is 
the rubbish they collect in the chimneys. Still 
we cannot quarrel with them; for their rapid 
wheeling flight, and cager twitter about the roof 
of a house, gives it a very cheerful character 
through the summer. They will not build in a 


flue that is used for fire, but mind the smoke so 
little that they go in and out, and put up their 
nests in an adjoining flue of the same chimney. 
They remain later than the barn-swallow, go 
farther north in spring, and winter beyond the 
limits of our northern continent. 

The pretty little bank-swallow, another very 
common and numerous tribe, is entirely a stran- 
ger here, though found on the banks of lakes and 
rivers at no great distance; we have seen them, 
indeed, in large flocks, among the sand-hills near 
the Susquehanna, just beyond the southern bor- 
ders of this county. This is the only Swallow 
common to both hemispheres,-and it is of this 
bird that M. de Chateaubriand remarks he had 
found it everywhere in all his wanderings over 
Asia, Africa, Europe and America. 

That the cliff-swallow should also be a stran- 
ger here, is not at all remarkable; a few years 
since, there were none east of the Mississippi. 
In 1824, a single pair first appeared within the 
limits of New York, at a tavern near Whitehall, 
a short distance from Lake Champlain. Shortly 
after, Governor De Witt Clinton introduced them 
to the world at large, by writing a notice of them; 
they are now rapidly increasing and spreading 
themselves over the country. The Rocky Moun- 
tains seem to have been their great rallying 
ground; they are found there in great numbers ; 
and as the Prince of Canino observes, they have 
advanced eastward to meet the white man. Taese 
new-comers remain but a short time, about six 
weeks in June and July, and then disappear 
again, taking flight for tropical America. They 
are entirely unknown in Europe or any part of 
the old world. They have more variety in their 
markings than most swallows. 

5th.—Fine shower last night, with thunder and 
lightning; everything growing delightfully. The 
effect produced on vegetation by electricity and 
rain together, is really wonderful. M. de Can- 
dolle, the great botanist, mentions an instance in 
which the branches of a grape-vine grew, during 
a thunder-shower, no less than an inch and a 
quarter, in the course of an hour and a half! 
Really, at that rate one might almost see the 
plants grow. 

The young buds are coming out beautifully ; 
the tufts of scarlet flowers on the soft maples are 
now daintily tipped with the tender green of the 
leaf-buds in their midst, and the long green flow- 
ers of the sugar-maple have come out on many 
trees. White blossoms are opening in drooping 
clusters, also, on the naked branches of the June- 
berry; this is a tree which adds very much to the 
gaiety of our spring; it is found in every wood, 
and always covered with long pendulous branches 
of flowers, whether a small shrub or a small tree. 
There is one in the church-yard, of great beauty ; 
a tree perhaps thirty-five feet in height, and 
standing among evergreens as it does, it looks 
beautifully at this season, when covered with its 
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pendant white blossoms. 
voy, called there the Amelanchier, near of kin to 


There isa tree in Sa- 


this of ours. The poplarsare already half leaved. 
How rapid is the advance of spring at this mo- 
ment of her joyous approach! And how beauti- 
ful are all the plants in their graceful growth, 
the humblest herb unfolding its every leaf in 
beauty, full of purpose and power ! 





AUTUMN. 
Extract from *.’s *‘ Farewell to the Country.” 


During a few days’ absence the first frost has 
fallen. The Reaper then has come! And this 
is the sharp sickle whose unwhetted edge will 
cut all before it! We had noticed the blood-red 
dogwood in the forests, and a few vines that 
blushed at full length, with here and there a 
maple, in swamp lands, that were prematurely 
taking bright colors. But now all things will 
hasten. ‘Two weeks, and less, will bring Octo- 
ber. That is the painted month. Every green 
thing loves to die in bright colors. The vege- 
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so the year and all its mighty multitudes of 
growths walk in and out before us, to encourage 
our faith of life by death; if decaying for the 
sake of better growth. Every seed and every 
bud whispers to us to secure, while the leaf. is 
yet green, that germ which shall live whea frosts 
have destroyed leaf and flower. 

Is there anything that the heart necds more 
than this? Is there anything that can comfort 
the heart out of which dear ones have fled, as 
birds flying out of and forsaking the trees where 
they were wonted to sit and sing, but the assu- 
rance of their speedy re-coming? They are not 
silent everywhere, because they do not speak to 
us. Their feet walk yet, though no foot-fall may 
be in our houses. Thine, O death, was the fur- 
row ; we cast therein our precious seed. Now 
let us wait and sce what God shall bring forth 
for us. A single leaf falls,—the bud at its axil 
will shoot forth many leaves. The husbandman 
bargains with the year to give a hundred grains 
for each one. Shall Gud be less generous? Yet 
when we sow, our hearts think that beauty is 


table cohorts march out of the year in glowing, | gone out, and all is lost. And when God shall 
flaming dresses, as if to leave the earth were a bring again to our eyes the hundred-fold beauty 


triumph and not a sadness. It is not nature 
ever that is sad; but only we, that dare not look | 
back on the past, and that have not her propkesy | 
of the future in our bosoms. Men will sit down | 
beneath the shower of golden leaves that every | 
puff of wind will soon cast down in field and | 
forest, and remember the days of first summer, | 
and the vigor of young leaves,—will mark the 
boughs growing bare, and the increasing spots 
among the thickest trees, through which the | 
heavens every day do more and more appear, as | 
their leaves grow fewer and none spring again 
to repair the waste, and sigh that the summer 
passcth and the winter cometh. How many | 
suggestions of his own life and decay will one | 
find ! 

But there is as much 7// in autumn as death, | 
and as much creation and growth as passing 
away. Every flower has left its house full of | 
seeds. No leaf has dropped until a bud was 
born of it. Already another year is hidden along 
the boughs; another summer is secure among 
the declining flowers. Along the banks, the 
green heart-shaped leaves of the violet tell me 
that it is all well at the root, and in turning the 


‘here, shall be taken up there. 


| and sweetness of that which we planted, how 


shall we pity and shame over that dim faith 
that having eyes saw not, and ears heard not, 
though all heaven and all earth appeared and 
spake to comfort those who mourn. And yet! 
and yet! something sinks heavily down and: 
weighs the heart too hardly. The future is 
bright enough ; but the Now! 

But this glorious vision, this hope and ever- 
lasting surety of the future, how shallow were 
life without it, and how deep beyond all fathom- 
ing with it. The threads that broke in the loom 
The veins of 
gold that penetrate this mighty mountain of 
Time and Earth, shall have forsaken the rock 
and dirt, and shine in a seven-fold purity. And 
all those wrongly estranged and separated, and 
all who, with great hearts, secking great good 
for men, do yet fall out and contend, and all 
they who bear about hearts of carnest purpose, 
longing to love, and to do, but hindered and 
balked, and made to carry hidden fire in their 
hearts that warms no one and only burns the 
censer, and all they who are united for mutual 
discomfort, and all who are separated that should 





soil I find those spring beauties that died, to be 
only sleeping. Heart, take courage! What the 
heart has once owned and had, it shall never 
lose. There isa resurrection-hope. not alone in 
the sepulchre of Christ, but, as that sepulchre 


have walked together, and all that inwardly or 
outwardly live ina dream all their days, long- 
ing for the dawn and the waking,—to all such 
how blessed is the dawn of the Resurrection. 
The stone is rolled away, and angels sit upon 











was in a garden, so every flower, and every tree, ; it; and all who go groping towards the grave to 
and every root are annual prophets sent to affirm | search for that which is lost, shall hear their 
the future and cheer the way. Thus, as birds, | voices teaching them that Heaven harvests and 
to teach their little ones to fly, do fly first them-| keeps whatever good earth loses.— Independent. 
selves and show the way; and as guides that 
would bring the timid to venture into the dark-| Mix kindness with authority; and rule more 
faced ford, do first go back and forth through it, | by discretion than rigor. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


Silently, solemnly enter we here, 
Of all states and all ages we’re gathering near. 
Here is the weary, man, with the hoary head, 
Whose freshness of feeling hath withered and fled, 
With the bended form, and the long drawn sigh, 
That remind us of man’s mortality. 
Here are hearts who’ve partaken of sorrows full share, 
And the young with a brow yet unfurrowed with care; 
' In the joyous glance of whose quick flashing eye, 
We may scarce read a thought of eternity: 
Many in gladness—few in fear 
Now gather we here. 


We are all, all here— 
Father, Mother, Sister dear: 


Here is manhood’s brow with its world of thought, 

With schemes of the present so fearfully fraught, 

That he almost forgets mid the plans of to-day, 

That life’s cares with its pleasures are passing away. 

Here are few who mourn not some duty forgiven, 

Some hour unemployed on its transit to Heaven; 

Then, Oh, in submission of soul let us come 

To sue for that brighter, that holier home! 

When temptation and sorrow no more we need fear ; 
Now gather we here. 


Thoughtfully, prayerfully, linger we here, 
Of the contrited spirit, and penitent tear: 
And though we have wandered far, far from the road 
That leadeth to happiness, freedom and God ; 
Yet we know where the weak and the erring are found. 
There grace all-suflicient will surely abound; 
And if sought for aright, it will ever remain 
A shield and a bulwark, to guard and restrain. 
And Oh, that this meeting to all may be blest; 
May it strengthen us on to the mansions of rest, 
That in life’s closing hour we nothing need fear, 
Now gather we here. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ANNA. 
‘Why mourn for the young? Better that the light | 
cloud should fade away in the morning, than travel on 


through the weary day to gather darkness and end in 
storm.” 





Her feet were pressing down the flowers 
In maidenhood’s bright way ; 
To her glad eyes the early hours 
Promised a cloudless day. 
A shadow passed athwart her sun 
And chilled her joyous heart— 
Faded the blossoms one by one— 
She watched their bloom depart. 


She watched those brilliant buds all die 
That dreary shade beneath; 

And with an awe-struck wondering eye 
Viewed the approach of death. 

He came to her, with gentle hand 
To lead her to her home 

In that pure, happy, blessed land, 
Where sorrows never come. 


“ These flowers,”’ he said, “that perished here, 
Thou’lt see in brighter bloom, 
In that far land; but have no fear 
That ’tis beyond the tomb.”’ 
* His smile is lying on the way 
His well-loved ones have trod. 
Thou mayest walk beneath a ray 
Of truest love from God.”’ 
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She saw the dreary valley bright 
With glory from above ; 

And felt no fear amid that light, 
That atmosphere of love: 

Unfzlteringly she trod the way 
Whence the redeemed have come ; 

And ere the closing of the day 
Her spirit had gone home. 

11th mo. 14, 1853. 


‘ 
THE TWO ALTITUDES. 


In estimating the mental altitude of a human 
being, the scope and range of his mind, it is suf- 
ficient to ascertain what are the objects upon 
which he dwells. His subjective elevation and 
dimensions are determined by his objective 
sphere ; the former will be as high as the latter. 
Is his intellect devoted exclusivly te himself, to 
the narrow circle of his own interests, canvassing 
only the question of supreme selfishuess ? Then 
himself, and nothing else, measures the height 
of his mind. He lives within himself and for 
himself, forming his own circle, and being the 
point of departure and terminus for all his 
thoughts. He is intellectually devleoped under 
the dominion of selfishness, as elevated in the 
scope of his commanding ideas as his principle 
will permit. If, in addition to this, his selfish- 


| ness, as is the uniform fact, fixes upon temporal 


good to the exclusion of eternal, then the things 
of time form his mental boundary, within which 
he revolves, and beyond which he seldom or never 


| passes. His intellect is not occupied with re- 


mote and distant relations; and, of course his 
heart is not affected by them, his emotions be- 
ing always limited to the sphere of his thoughts. 
He may be shrewd as a money-changer, success- 
ful as a politician, or distinguished as a secular 
scholar ; yet his mind does not rise high enough, 
or look far enough, to reach the great questions of 
existence. He is no more than he might be, if 
there were no God; his intellectual development 
is impelled by selfishness, and limited to time. 
He fears the strung impress of things visible 
and tangible, but not of the God of things invis- 
ible and eternal; though very powerfully exer- 
cised in the direction of materialism, he is not 
in that of spiritualism. His intellect is vastly 
below the proper destiny of thought; at best it 
is but half-developed; the most important im- 
pressions are not received, because the highest 
objects are left unseen. Such alife is pitched at 
a low level; its phenomena are rather those of 
physical vegetation than of spiritual culture. 
There is another way of estimating man, and 
finding the elevation of his character ; it consists 
in ascertaining the type of his enjoyments.— 
What does he most enjoy? Where lie his pleas- 
ures? Do they lie within the circle of his appe- 
tites? Is he principally dependant on their grat- 
ification for his happiness? Then he is a degrad- 
ed sensualist, taking rank with the brutes in 
everything but their innocence, as low in the 
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scale of being as it is possible for him to sink.— 
He is a brutalized man. Do his enjoyments 
spring from the unrestrained indulgence of his 
propensities and passions? Then he is necessari- 
ly a selfish creature, at war with himself by the 
laws of his own nature, and equally at war with 
the world. Or is his happiness mainly the pro- 
duct of benevolent affections towards God and 
man, the fruit of obeying the great law of love? 
Then he is a virtuous being, deriving his en- 
joyments from the purest source. Thus the ob- 
jects of enjoyment being given, the character of 
the man may be inferred; the two lie in the same 
plane, and either may be referred to as an index 
to the other. 

Objects of thought and sources of enjoyment, 
furnish, then, the two grand measurements of a 
human being. They give his intellectual and 


his moral altitude. By studying them we may | 


see what the man is, on what principles his life 
is being conducted, and for what world he is fit- 
ting himself. They may be employed in the 
important work of self-scrutiny. Let one care- 
fully examine the range of his thoughts and the 
sources of his happiness, and he will be supplied 
with ample materials for self judgment,—he 
may see where he is in the scale of being, what 
motives bear the sway, and with what destiny 
the tempter of his soul puts him in alliance. 
One of the beautiful features of Christianity—a 
feature eminently showing its adaptation to man 
—consists in the fact, that while it does not out- 
law the legitimate demands of time, it, neverthe- 
less, elevates the scope of the mind, and with 


this the mind itself, at the same time enlarging | 


and purifying the circle of its enjoyments. No 
other man has so high an altitude of thought as 
the Christian ; and surely no other derives his 
enjoyments from so pure a source. He isat the 
summit-level of present existence, as high as 
human nature can be in its probationary career. 
There is much truth in the poetic remark of Dr. 
Young, that “the Christian is the highest style of 
man,” —highest in the objects of meditation and 
highest in the sources of enjoyment.—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





INDUSTRY THE ROAD TO SUCCESS, 


Tt is a proverbial remark, founded on ex- 
perience and common sense, that Satan will em- 
ploy him who does not find employment for 
himself. 

Industry will secure the confidence and en- 
couragement of good men. What is it that we 
first inquire after, respecting one who is just 
coming forward on the arena of public life? 
Brilliant talents may be desirable; respectable 
connexions may have an influence; property 
may serve as an outfit; but after all, our real 
judgment of the man, and our readiness to commit 
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something more inherent and personal. We 
must know that he is industrious and faithful. 
Without these abiding qualities, capacity, and 
family, and fortune will seem light as air and 
empty as a bubble. : 

It is instructive to ask who they are, that rise 
to the highest distinctions both in Church and 
State? Flashes of genius, and outbursts of 
efforts usually accomplish but little. We hear 
much of fair openings and happy beginnings : 
but in a great majority of instances, the men of 
persevering diligence bear away the palm. The 
| best talent on earth, is that of assiduous applica- 
| tion.—Spring Time of Life. 


WALKING UNDER WATER. 


A Frenchman in Paris, M. de St. Simon 
Sicard, has recently contrived an apparatus for 
submarine exploration, apparently very similar 
in its principal features to the “armor” in com- 
mon use for this purpose in the United States. 
It consists of a complete clothing of caout- 
chouc, including helmet and sack, enveloping 
the wearer from head to foot, and allowing him 
to descend below water without danger from 
contact with anything he may encounter. The 
helmet has a valve which permits the air to 





important trusts to his keeping, will depend on | point.— The Builder. 


escape at the moment of submersion; and no 
sooner is this submersion complete than the 
pressure of the water closes the valve hermeti- 
eally. A provision of air to be inspired is car- 
ried in a box, placed like a hump on the back 
of the diver. This box is furnished with a tube 
which carries the air into the helmet, in order 
that the breathing may take place without 
difficulty, and a little stop cock enables the 
distribution of air to be regulated at pleasure. 
The instant respiration is performed with effort, 
a signal can be made and the diver brought to 
the surface. 





Form or Cuimneys.—Some very elementary 
considerations will show that a great momentum 
is obtained by a chimney increasing in size up- 
wards, and thus allowing the airtoexpand. Ifa 
person blows in at the expanded end of an 
ordinary straight trumpet, he will find that there 
is a great expenditure of wind to no purpose, the 
force being entirely lost, and no vibration pro- 
duced in the metal; but if he turns it round, 
and blows in at the small end, he will find that 
a small quantity of air forced in will produce a 
powerful vibration through the whole length of 
the instrument. The same thing takes place in 
chimneys, which are only a pecutiar kind of 
wind-instrument—a gradually-increasing width 
producing a greater “draft”? than a straight or 
contracted flue. From this it follows that the 
mouth of the flue next the fire must be as small 
as practicable, and expand upwards from this 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Japan Expepition.—Bayard Taylor, who 
has become connected with the Japan expedition, 
gives au account in the N. Y. Tribune, of a visit 
made to the Loo Choo Island, which is tributary to 
the Japanese Prince of Satsuma. Probably not 
more than a dozen vessels had ever been there be- 
fore, and the arrival of two great steamers, with 
the Saratoga and Supply, created, as may be sup- 
posed, an immense sensation. Four of the expedi- 
tion traversed one-half of the Island, attended by 
government spies, whose espionage it was impos- 
sible to escape. The Commodore returned the Re- 
gent’s visit at Sheudi. Ae went in state, witha 
procession of more than two hundred officers, sea- 
men and marines, with two field pieces and two 
bands of music. Great numbers of the natives 
came to see them, and they had a grand native 
dinner, composed of thirty-one nondescript dishes. 
Port Lloyd, the harbor of Peel Island, was also ex- 
plored. It is six miles long, covered with dense 
tropical vegetation. The inhabitants, thirty in all, 
are English, American and Kanak, mostly ranaway 
sailors, who raise a few vegetables, which they sell 
to sailors. Port Lloyd is a splendid and secure har- 
bor, and the only one in all this part of the Pacific 
which will answer as a stopping place and calling 
station for our new Pacific steamers, when they 
get under way. ‘The expedition was to sail for 
Jeddo, where the Fourth of July was to be spent. 


Fatt or Manna.—Despatches from Turkish Ar- 
menia, received at Constantinople, state that a co- 
pious fall of manna took place at Aleppo and its 
neighborhood, on the 3d of May. The manna, 
which is in fact a tasteless seed, that becomes 
white like flour after being kept a while, fell to the 
depth of two inches. Samples of it were to be 
chemically analyzed at Constantinople. What adds 
to the singularity of the circumstance is, that a 
great dearth was prevailing at the time. 


Centra Route To tHe Pactric.—A letter sent 
to the National Intelligencer, by Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, gives a very favorable account of the valley 
of San Louis, as to its adaptation for cultivation. 
The letter is written by Mr. Charles W. Me- 
Clanahan, a Virginian emigrant to California. He 
confirms all the glowing descriptions of the country 
given by previous travelleis on this route. Much 
ofthe land will cut four tons of grass to the acre, 
and furnish plenty to sustain stock without food or 
shelter. The writer declares that in the central 
part of the Rocky Mountains, exactly in the line 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, tliere is gold coun- 
try enough to make a MouNTAIN sTATE double the 
size of all the Swiss Cantons put together, and pre- 
senting everything grand and beautiful to be found 
in Switzerland, without the drawback of glaciers 
and avalanches, azd consequently without its cold. 
A full confirmation is thus given to the winter 
theories of Fremont. 

The pass through the Sierra Blanca is described 
as equal to, if not superior to any of the passes 
over the mountains of Virginia. Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. It will soon be the great thoroughfare 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The writer thinks 
that when this route shall be sufficiently known to 
the government, it will be adopted for the Pacific 
Rail Road. The land is pronounced equal to the 
b-stin Missouri and Illinois. 

The pass through the Sierra Blanca is so low and 
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‘gradual that a railroad can be made over it, and 
the grade wifl not exceed fifty feet to the mile. 
The settlements on this route, not above two bun- 
dred miles apart, will abundantly furnish provisions 
to emigrants. 


Nepraska.—Nebraska is a newly organized Ter- 
ritory, situated somewhere out West, and is the re- 
gion bounding the State of Missouri on the West, 
and stretching westward to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


INDEPENDENCE of mind, freedom from slavish 
respect to the taste and opinions of others, next to 
goodness of heart, will best insure our happiness 
in the conduct of life. 


Serr Interest.—He who makes an idol of his 
interest, will often make a martyr of his integrity. 


(a haaee Association of Friends for impart- 
J ing Relief to the Suffering during the coming win. 
ter, meet every Seventh day evening at 7} o’clock, at 
Cherry Street Meeting House. The experience and 
council of those in the advanced and middle stage of 
life would be particularly salutary, whilst the active 
and younger men are invited to lend their aid in so 
good and benevolent an enterprize. Let not the love of 
ease and the fear of a little exertion deter from enga- 
ging in this work of kindness. 


ARY A. SHOURDS informs that she continues 
\ the DRESS & CLOAK MAKING, in all its 
branches, at No. 60 Tammany Street, below Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Particular attention given to Plain Cloaks. 
Philada. 12th mo. 10th, 1853.--3t. 
ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
tesentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
The subject accordingly claimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carry it into effect. 


Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 


The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 


Bexsamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davin Exuis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 

Wittiam Dorsey, No. 125 North od St. 
Philada., 1)th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 
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FRIENDS’ 








THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South sides 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 
Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
. agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 
They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 
MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 
Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
Joun F. James, Actuary. 
6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 














































































































































































































Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
“ adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
o cost more to import. oth mo. 7.—tf. 





































































































af. ‘ NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
a i COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—Will commence its Session the first of ‘Tenth 
month next and continue nine months, 
+, All the branches of athorough English Education ave 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 
A egular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 
Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$l4 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2, 
r GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
" JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
bs AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 
.: Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
; 9th mo. 10, 1853—tf, 




























































































INTELLIGENCER. 
RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 










BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The following is a list of the remaining stock of books 
kept for sale, and many of them published by our de- 
ceasedefriend, John Comly. They are now offered to 


purchasers by his children, at the following reduced 
cash prices, viz: 


Journal of John Woolman, 75 cts. 
« «© Hugh Judge, 75 
sé Tsaae Martin, 31 
ss Rufus Hall, 31 
«6 *© Joshua Evans, 31 
«© = Elias Hicks, $1 00 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vols., 2 50 
Life of Sarah Grubb, ° 75 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, 25 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious 
Subjects, 374 
Gilbert’s Narrative of Captivity among the 
Indians, 374 
Indian Nations, by Halliday Jackson, 31 
Dymond’s Essays, 75 
Fox’s Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 50 
Jones’ Analysis of the Revelations, 59 
Coburn’s Review, 3l 
Truth Vindicated, al 
True Christian, by Wm. Shewen, 3l 
The Friend or Advocate of Truth, 50 
Select Anecdotes, by Barclay, 31 
Grounds of a Holy Life, by H. Furford, 20 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols., 8 00 
Odd Vols. Miscellany, (bound in leather) 625 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of va- 
rious individuals, bound and lettered as 
follows : Sarah Watson, Ann Moore, Cle- 
ments Willetts, Warner Mifflin, John 
Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Phebe Speak- 
man, Jacob Lindley, James Simpson, 
William Blakey, Account of the Nicho- 
lites,—each 25 
Also, a few copies of the Berean, 2 vols., 


folded for binding, 

The Journal of John Comly, recently pubiished by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, Ethan 
Comly, No. 25 N. 2d st.; of T. E. Chapman, No. 
1 S. 5thst.; or Wm. W. Moore, No. 77 Filbert st., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

James C. Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; James{Ketch- 
um, No. 373 Pearl st., New York. 

Israel J. Graham, cor. of Baltimore and Eutaw sts., 
Baltimore ; or of the Publishers, in Byberry. Price 
$1.75cts. Wholesale cash price, for six or more co- 
pies, $1.50cts. 

CHARLES and EMMOR COMLY. 
12th mo. 5th, 1853. 


“HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the 14th of 11th mo, 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. ; 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the se of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 


0F"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merckant above 4th st, 


